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fied with it, and the leaflets are being prepared. If leaf- 
lets on arbitration were written, they could by this 
method be brought to the attention of the million, and 
carried to the indifferent. Some of them, it is true, 
would go into the waste-basket, but a decreasing number 
as the people learned their value. The conscience of the 
million would be quickened, the public opinion of the mill- 
ion would be enlightened ; and that means the consum- 
mation of the reform. 

We can doit, because we must. Immanuel Kant said, 
" I ought, therefore I can." And Saint Paul's dictum 
was, " I can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me." This work must be done, therefore it can be 
done. 



Natural Forces that Make for Peace. 

BY PROFESSOR JOHN B. CLARK, LL.D. 

The object we are desiring and working for is com- 
pletely guaranteed, as I think, by certain forces of evo- 
lution which will bring the result, sooner or later, — and 
sooner rather than later, — whether we work well or ill. 
I do not conceive of this particular work as a reform of 
that type in which the moral forces of society have to 
gather themselves together to resist and suppress the 
evil forces of society. Though that were the case, they 
would ultimately triumph, and would suppress war and 
all other evils ; but long before such a triumph as that 
can possibly come, war will have been suppressed in any 
case. I do not believe that the purely moral forces will 
have the opportunity to suppress war unaided, though 
they will contribute greatly to that result. 

The world-state was alluded to, very happily and im- 
pressively, this morning. The formation of such a state 
involves the suppression of warfare. The world-state, 
as a political entity, is yet in a rudimentary condition ; 
but the world-society is now far more advanced in its 
evolution, and is rapidly approaching that condition in 
which it will carry with it large political results. It will 
advance the world-state to a far greater stage of perfec- 
tion, and one in which warfare can hardly exist. 

In a previous conference it was my pleasure to call the 
attention of those present to certain economic solidarities 
that are paying very little attention to national lines, and 
that tend very powerfully, even now, to make war im- 
possible. At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war 
there was a universal protest from the labor organiza- 
tions of France, on the one hand, and of Germany, on 
the other, against the declaration of war by either of 
those states. When the Venezuela matter was pending, 
and a possibility of war between this country and England 
appeared, similar protests were made by the labor organi- 
zations of this country (by the Central Labor Union of 
Boston in particular) and a considerable number of the 
labor organizations in Canada. In 1896 a representative 
convention of laborers, delegates from all countries in the 
world, registered a declaration committing organized 
labor, the world over, to a policy of repressing warfare 
on any and every occasion. I talked with one of the 
American leaders in that movement, and learned from 
him what I had suspected was the case as to their mo- 
tives in pursuing that policy. He said, "It is not 
because we are especially tender-hearted ; it is because 
we have another war on hand." It was the feeling that 
the solidarity of labor, the world over, in its warfare 



against the employers of labor, is so important that the 
break occasioned by an international war would be dis- 
astrous. 

Exactly such a solidarity of capital the World over 
does not exist ; capital is not universally organized for 
warfare against labor. It is organized, in its own way, 
however, and the break occasioned by war is most dis- 
astrous on the capitalistic side. It is bound to be almost 
equally disastrous on the side of enterprise, and that 
class of people whom we term technically entrepreneurs, 
employers of both labor and capital, will protest with 
more energy even than the laborers themselves against 
the disruptions and disturbances and destruction occa- 
sioned by war. 

Here are three great interests that are growing into a 
world-wide solidarity; but they by no means exhaust 
that development which we call the formation of a world- 
society growing toward a world-state. Sociology has 
some terms that signify much; it speaks of the " social 
mind," the "social consciousness," the "social con- 
science." This means that in finer and subtler ways the 
world as a whole is organizing itself, as states are already 
organizing themselves, and as communities and societies 
are already organizing themselves, in such a way that a 
cbmplete interdependence of individual upon individual, 
however remotely separated, will reveal itself. The 
action of the whole will become subjected to a general 
law ; and when that comes war will be impossible. 

And that is coming, — not in consequence of any 
strenuous and rather discouraging effort of moral forces 
to subdue economic forces, but in consequence of a 
hearty and cordial co-operation of the economic forces 
themselves with the moral forces that are struggling 
toward higher and remoter ideals. So I say that the 
moral forces alone will never have the opportunity to 
suppress war; for long before the great consummation 
when they shall have regenerated the human race and 
made impossible not only war but much smaller evils, 
war will have become a faint recollection of the past, 
hardly conceived of as a possibility. 

This movement has very lately received marked acceler- 
ation, the world over. I consider that the world, eco- 
nomically, is going through a transition which will con- 
tinue to promote that movement and make it more 
general, and which will particularly affect our own 
country. For when the time comes that all civilized na- 
tions depend less upon agriculture and more upon com- 
merce and manufactures, when they cater to export 
trade, and are seeking, here, there and everywhere, for 
outlets to their products, there will come a great increase 
of interdependence and a closer relationship between men 
of different countries. There will be a multiplying of 
those ties, the breaking of which means disaster, and 
whenever it threatens to take place, encounters a world- 
wide and irresistible protest. Our own country is now 
passing, as I think, through such a transition as England 
passed through in the thirties, when agriculture was no 
longer the dominant occupation, and when there were 
developing the " industries of increasing returns." 
They are the industries, like manufactures and com- 
merce, which pay better the larger the scale on which 
they are conducted ; agriculture, on the contrary) pays 
less and less per unit of capital as you press more 
heavily on the capacities of the soil. Our country, I 
say, is passing through that transition from one type of 
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industry to the other ; and this will compel it to cater 
more and more to foreign markets, and to tie itself more 
and more firmly, whether through annexation of territory 
or not, to every part of the world, civilized and uncivil- 
ized. 

In the forties this country was a great carrier and a 
considerable trader ; but the things which it carried away 
were crude products. That type of commerce is neces- 
sarily limited in its operations and scope. It was 
facilitated by the fact that we were shipbuilders, having 
in our forests the proper material for making ships, and 
in our population the proper ingenuity to make ships that 
would sail rapidly and command high rates for freight. 
We lost that position in the carrying trade when ships 
came to be made of iron and steel, for we were then under 
some disadvantages in the building of iron and steel ships. 
But we are regaining it, or are about to do so ; for the 
United States is the natural home of the steel industry 
and of the ship-building industry for the world as a 
whole. I ask you to wait, not one year nor five, but a 
little longer, and see whether you do not observe tenden- 
cies which verify that statement. We shall be a manu- 
facturing and commercial people, binding ourselves 
more intimately to every country in the civilized world. 
We shall multiply these solidarities, we shall do much to 
develop a world-state, we shall make ten-fold more diffi- 
cult the breaking of ties between nations and ten-fold 
more unpopular the proposition to go to war. 

In the end moral forces will do greater things than that 
which I have said they cannot now do, by reason of a 
lack of opportunity. Picture to yourself a perfect citizen 
and put him in a perfect state, and you have what moral 
forces alone will produce ultimately. But out of much 
more imperfect material will be developed a state in 
which war at least will be suppressed, though lesser 
evils will continue. 



The Outlook for Arbitration. 

BY REV. GEORGE E. HORR, D.D. 

Editor of The Watchman. 

Mr. President, — The best tendencies of our time are 
altogether in line with the cause for which we have been 
thinking and planning. Professor Clark, in his admirably 
clear and just statement, has shown us that a sound soci- 
ology and a just industrial system work against war. 
Who doubts that the best political thought of our time 
also is moving in the same direction ? What a signifi- 
cant testimony it was that the treaty for arbitration with 
England should have commanded an absolute majority in 
the United States Senate, and that it only failed by three 
or four votes of gaining the necessary two-thirds majori- 
ty, and that, as Mr. Mead showed last year, those who 
represented the most cultivated and intelligent and pro- 
gressive communities voted for that treaty. Who doubts 
to-day that the influence of Christianity is mightily in 
favor of this movement ? For there is nothing that comes 
in a human heart or life that makes it so large and gen- 
erous, so world-embracing in its interests, as Christian 
faith. 

Contrast with that disposition the spirit of war. To 
my mind, the worst thing about war is not its waste of 
treasure, it is not its carnage, is not the fearful and 
bloody scenes that we associate with it. The most ter- 



rific effect of war is upon the hearts and consciences of 
the people who engage in -it. Think of seventy millions 
of people inspired with a spirit of hate, of revenge, of 
desire of destruction ! That is the fearful thing about 
war. We contrast it with the temper of the gospel and 
who of us can doubt that the spirit of love and fellowship 
and service is to triumph over that of revenge and hate ? 
As much as we believe in Christianity itself, we believe 
that we are upon the verge of the time when wars shall 
cease. 

Not only is this the temper of our own people, but it is 
the temper of the leading men in foreign nations. I un- 
dertake to say that if President McKinley, if Lord Salis- 
bury, if the chancellors of Eussia and Germany, if M. 
Hanotaux, if Signor Crispi and Senor Sagasta, had been 
in this Conference during the last three days, they would 
have heard very little with which they would disagree. 
They would tell us that they believe that armies and 
navies must be maintained as an international police, but 
that they need not be maintained for the assertion of 
claims and rights against other nations, and certainly not 
for aggression. Look at what has happened in the last 
three great wars ; the Russo-Turkish war resulted in a 
victory for Russia, but the powers stepped in and tore 
up the treaty of San Stefano and the result of that war 
was decided by the diplomatists of Europe and not by 
arms. It seemed that the China-Japan war was ended 
by the treaty of Shimonoseki ; but France and Germany 
and Russia stepped in and the result of that conflict also 
was determined by negotiation and diplomacy. The war 
between Greece and Turkey has just closed, and within 
the last few days the powers have decided what shall be 
its result, and Thessaly is to be restored to Greece. 

Some things have been said in this Conference against 
the. Concert of Europe, with which one cannot entirely 
agree. The Concert of Europe did, indeed, fail to inter- 
vene in behalf of the Armenians ; but we forget the im- 
mense benefits which have resulted from the concert of 
the powers. For the last five years it has held the arm- 
ies of Europe by the throat, preventing them from flying 
at one another. One of the best tokens of international 
peace, the best augury of international arbitration, is the 
fact that the powers of Europe could agree in that con- 
cert, uniting upon the basis not of their differences, but 
of their agreements. 

The pessimist has the advantage of seeming to be pro- 
found ; the optimist is usually characterized as superficial. 
There are a great many facts that can be adduced against 
such an optimistic view as has been presented ; but the 
multiplicity of facts does not necessarily increase their 
significance. A single patch of blue sky may be more 
significant than the uncounted cloud-banks ; a single note 
of a robin may be more significant than the silences of 
the forest ; a single twig of pussy-willow growing by the 
margin of a swamp may be more significant than the 
frozen earth. I believe that when we select the really 
significant facts in modern life they point toward a mighty 
onward advance of the movement for which we stand. 
It will come to its fruition as the spring comes. Did you 
not notice this year how we seemed in a single week to 
pass out of the chill and gloomy and forbidding features 
of winter into the warmth and sunlight and verdure of 
the spring. It may be that this movement which we rep- 
resent is already trembling upon the verge of a mighty 
and blessed change like that. 



